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CAN WEST POINT BE MADE MORE USEFUL? 

BY GENERAL JOHN GIBBON, U. S. A. 



In some respects the Military Academy at West Point has re- 
mained as it was fifty years ago, but in others it has undergone 
very radical changes. During these fifty years the course of 
studies has been very considerably expanded ; the number of pro- 
fessors and instructors augmented ; the scientific apparatus 
improved, and the number of cadets increased with the growth 
of the country. Yet the Academy is the same in so far that a 
uniform class of students change the gray of the cadet for the 
army blue, "to grow gray as captains or lieutenants." 

The most radical change which has taken place in the Academy 
during these fifty odd years relates to the standard established for 
entrance. The qualifications required by law, with some few 
additions, remain about as they have always been, but had the 
Academic Board interpreted the law fifty odd years ago as it is 
interpreted and enforced to-day, many of our most distinguished 
generals could never have passed the portals of the institution. 
The objection to the present system of examination for entrance 
to the Academy is, that it bars out from the military profession 
one- third of all the boys appointed, before giving them the slight- 
est opportunity of showing whether or not they possess any sol- 
dierly qualities. This is not only bad policy, but it is bad tactics 
for the welfare of the country and unjust in its discrimination 
against certain sections, when the clear intention of the law is 
to be impartial. Fifty odd years ago, had the bars to the entrance 
of the Military Academy been as rigid as they are now, the coun- 
try never could have had the services of a Grant, a Sheridan or a 
Hancock ! 

The rules governing matters of this kind have a tendency to 
become more and more rigid, but the military class in this coun- 
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try, and probably a good many more, were considerably startled by 
the announcement that a grandson of Hancock had just been 
rejected for being two pounds under the standard weight ! In 
architecture, it may be a good rule that a building of a certain 
width should have a specific height, but a rule which demands 
that an embryo warrior of a specific height and age must weigh a 
given number of pounds, is as likely to rule out a Napoleon as a 
blockhead, on a feature, too, so apt soon to be remedied by govern- 
ment rations. 

There should be no examination whatever (except a physical 
one), for entrance to the Academy, and the test as to whether or 
not the appointees have any qualifications as soldiers should 
be applied at the end of six months, when an opportunity could 
be afforded the Academic Board to judge understandingly of the 
character and aptitude of each for the military profession. 

One of the principal characteristics (if not the main one) of 
graduates of the Military Academy is their soldierly bearing and 
conduct, and the tendency of the whole course at West Point is 
toward the production of these chai-acteristics. Considering the 
results of the West Point education and the character of its real 
founder, Colonel Thayer, it is not presuming too much to say 
that the intention originally in founding the Military Academy 
was to make "soldiers." The country to-day recognizes that in 
this the Academy has been a success. Although many graduates 
have distinguished themselves in other walks of life, all will ad- 
mit that the Military Academy is most distinguished for her 
" soldiers " and her very creditable list of "generals." Of the 
few who showed genius in war, we have every reason to feel 
proud, and the country seems measurably well satisfied with 
the soldierly qualities displayed by the mass of her graduates, 
both during the Mexican War and the great War of the Re- 
bellion. But in the struggle for this endorsement by the 
people, great obstacles had to be encountered, and the day was 
finally won by the frank and soldierly testimony of the American 
Volunteer. 

In the only foreign war we have had since the graduates 
existed in any number, they, and indeed the whole regular army, 
played an entirely subordinate part, nearly all the prominent 
officers, with the exception of the two leaders, Scott and Taylor, 
being appointed from civil life ; but it is well to note that in 
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most cases these officers from civil life surrounded themselves 

with graduates and other officers of the regular establishment by 

appointing them on their staffs, and that both the great leaders, 

Scott and Taylor, gave full credit to these subordinates for their 

valuable services in the war. How highly General Scott prized 

the services of the graduates in Mexico is shown by a letter, 

dated July 25, 1860, in which he says : 

" I give it as my fixed opinion that but for our graduated cadets, the 
war between the United States and Mexico might, and probably would, 
have lasted some four or five years, with, in the first half, more defeats than 
victories falling to our share ; whereas in less than two campaigns, we con- 
quered a great country and a peace without the loss of a single battle or 
skirmish." 

This testimony from the great soldier (a non-graduate) whose 
campaign in Mexico was so eminently successful, did not serve 
to change the policy of the authorities, for when the civil war 
burst upon us in all its huge proportions, and volunteers were 
flocking to the aid of the Government by thousands, it was still 
adhered to, and commanders were appointed who were as igno- 
rant of military matters as the volunteers themselves, sometimes 
more so, for some of the volunteer regiments could drill and go 
through the manual — an important though minor element in the 
science of war. 

On the opening of the war there was no immediate demand 
for graduates, and with some few individual exceptions they were 
not appointed to as prominent positions as colonels of regiments. 
When the war had actually begun, and it became apparent 
that it was a very serious matter, demanding not only profes- 
sional knowledge but some preparation, every community in the 
land commenced looking for people who could give the command 
" Shoulder arms I" and knew whether it was properly executed or 
not. This, of course, was not true where there were well drilled 
militia regiments, but in numerous other places that hunt 
went on. 

The success of professional military men was largely due to 
the quick-witted, intelligent observation of the American sol- 
dier, who did not fail to notice the immense superiority, in every 
way, of the well drilled, disciplined regiment over the rabble in 
the adjoining camps, and after once going into action all doubt 
in regard to the advantages of discipline and drill vanished, and 
then all sensible men yearned for the same kind of training that 
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they might be made perfect. Thus did the few regiments dis- 
ciplined under regular officers leaven the whole batch. The 
masses, however, knew little of the struggles by which this effi- 
ciency was gained. Many a poor fellow, smarting under the 
galling restraints of discipline and madly raging against arbi- 
trary rules, the objects of which he did not see, had sworn in his 
heart that in the first battle he would wreak dire vengeance 
against the ruthless tyrant placed over his head. But when he 
went into battle and discovered that that "tyrant" was his 
savior, and that now every rule and restraint, inexplicable before, 
was enforced with an object and a purpose, his resentments all 
vanished and he became henceforth a " regular" amongst "reg- 
ulars." 

Americans are an intensely practical people, and when, during 
the first year of the war, those of them who were in the field had 
opportunities to observe the effect produced on raw troops by 
such men as Kearney with New Jersey volunteers ; McCall, Rey- 
nolds, Meade and Ord with those from Pennsylvania ; Smith and 
Brooks with Vermont men ; Dana and Sully with those from 
Minnesota, and Gordon with Massachusetts men, they soon began 
to appreciate the fact that a knowledge of military affairs was a 
good thing to have, and they preferred "military" men for mili- 
tary purposes, just as they have preferred the operation of a skill- 
ful surgeon in amputating a leg to that of an amateur with broad- 
axe and hand-saw. 

From that time the military element took the ascendant and 
held it, and in numerous instances the men themselves besought 
the governors of States to appoint military men to command them. 
In this way the volunteers themselves decided in favor of West 
Point and its system as the best school for war. The coun- 
try itself fully endorsed this approval, and now the question 
is a very pertinent one : " How can this institution which has de- 
monstrated its usefulness in times of war, be made, in a time of 
profound peace, more useful still to meet the contingencies of fu- 
ture wars ?" The general answer is : " By extending the influence 
of West Point education in such a way as to leaven the military 
element in the country, so that, in the event of war, our forces 
shall be in a better state of preparation to take the field than they 
have ever been in before." How best to do that is the practical 
question before us. 
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General Scott, in the letter from which I have already quoted, 
recognizing the fact of the unjust discrimination against boys 
sent from the sparsely settled districts, whose opportunities for 
schooling were so few, made a recommendation which he pre- 
faced by saying : 

" The many rejections at the first examination and the still greater num- 
ber of failures after admission, clearly referable to bad habits contracted at 
home— the result of defective family discipline, so common throughout our 
country— have long spread so general a prejudice against the Academy, that 
it would certainly, by this time, have been altogether abolished but for the 
admiration won by graduates in the Mexican war. That generous and 
patriotic feeling, however, is not likely to survive the present generation; 
hence the necessity of finding some means of preventing or diminishing the 
annual growth of the popular prejudice in question." 

He, therefore, proposed " a preparatory school in the Aca- 
demy — a fifth class with a lower standard of preparatory knowl- 
edge, together with admission at an earlier age (say fourteen)." 
This recommendation was never acted upon. A short time, be- 
fore, a five years' course had been adopted, but the entrance class 
was not devoted to preparatory studies, the entrance age was not 
reduced, and the standard of admission, far from being lowered, 
was raised. It has been rising ever since. 

The five years' course was soon abandoned, and the high stand- 
ard for admission has since been adhered to. 

General Scott's prediction in regard to abolishing the Academy 
in accordance with the popular prejudice against it, would in all 
probability have been fulfilled, but for the interposition of the 
civil war, and the verdict of our people in favor of West Point as 
a preparatory school for war. " The admiration won by gradu- 
ates in the (Civil) War" may stave off the doom of the Academy 
for a time, but no system which rejects one-third of all the appli- 
cants for admission before they have had any chance to show 
whether or not they can be moulded into soldiers can very long 
withstand a popular verdict of disapproval. The simple remedy 
is to have no mental examination at all before entrance, and to let 
the test come six months (or preferably a year) after entrance. 
This would possess the advantage over a year of preparatory 
schooling, of requiring no diminution of age or standard, and 
would allow boys with defective education and possessed with the 
requisite energy and push to assert themselves. The education, 
drill and discipline, bestowed in these six or twelve months at the 
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Academy, would not be thrown away upon those who failed to pass 
the examinations, for they would carry back to the people im- 
portant information which would be valuable in case of war, as 
was abundantly shown in the rebellion. 

If a thing is good, it may be made better. If West Point 
education is beneficial to the country, then the more it is ex- 
tended within proper limits the better, and an increase of the 
nnmber of yearly graduates is desirable. By restoring the right 
of the President to appoint ten each year, and bestowing the 
right to nominate one cadet upon each United States senator, 
the number would be increased about one hundred per year for 
four years, and the number of graduates after that would be 
proportionately greater. 

The West Point course of four years' education is complete 
and well rounded out at the end of the term as preparatory to a 
military career. Cut short at any point, defects would be left, 
not easily remedied in after years. One year's course at the 
Academy would simply set a boy up in the school of the soldier, 
drill and discipline, and instruct him in the lower grades of a 
common school education ; a second year would improve his 
drill, add somewhat to his discipline and to his mental acquire- 
ments. A third year would add drawing and the higher mathe- 
matics, the duties of a non-commissioned officer, drill in cavalry 
and artillery, and some knowledge of ordnance matters. Whilst 
the fourth year would give him practice in the duties of a commis- 
sioned officer, experience in drill as a commander of artillery, in- 
fantry, and cavalry, and instruction in the application of mathe- 
matics, and the details of civil and military engineering, etc., etc. 

The cadet's education when he graduates is by no means com- 
pleted. He has simply laid a good foundation for that military 
education which he is to perfect in the army. To omit anyone of 
his four years' course at the Academy would therefore be akin to 
leaving out of a piece of machinery one of the important wheels. 
Hence I do not think it would be advisable to adopt Mr. Mitchel's * 
suggestion for the partial education of more cadets, to be used 
after they leave the Academy in the instruction of the State 
militia. The cadet on graduation can scarcely be regarded as being 
adequately equipped as an instructor. He has just escaped pupilage 
himself, with a very limited knowledge of the outside world. He 

* North American Review, July, 1894. 
vol. clx. — NO. 463. 43 
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needs just the experience he will get in the army in contact with 
age and experience to fit him for the important position of 
instructor, where he will be frequently called upon to instruct 
men much older than himself. Hence it would be preferable to 
graduate (in full) a larger number and put them in the army to 
complete their education and perform the duties of those older 
officers, whose more mature services could be made use of else- 
where. 

Army officers are now being used quite extensively in dis- 
seminating military information and instruction throughout the 
country. A large number are engaged in giving instruction in 
various colleges, and every season numbers of them are detailed 
for duty with the militia of the different States, both for the pur- 
pose of drill and inspection. So great a draft, in fact, is made 
on the army for these and other purposes that the number of offi- 
cers serving with troops is reduced to a very low ebb, although 
seventy companies in the regular establishment have been prac- 
tically disbanded. Let the young graduates fill the void thus 
made, perform service with troops, and thus enable still more of 
the older officers to be detached for service with the State militia. 

It is a matter of the first importance that there should be a 
cordial and sympathetic bond between the regular service of the 
United States and the State troops. Wherever there has been 
an opportunity to bring the two together, this bond already 
exists, and it is desirable to continue it, foster it and extend 
its influence. This can be done by still further extending 
the detail of regular officers for service with State troops. 
For such a purpose the authorities of the United States 
and of the various States should be in accord. Probably the 
simplest way to bring this about would be for Congress to enact 
a law, giving authority to detail such number of officers as could 
be spared from active service for duty with the State militia for 
periods of not less than four years, unless otherwise specially 
directed. These details should be made in accordance with the 
requests of State governors, who, as a rule, would apply for officers 
from their own States, and thus start the system under the most 
favorable auspices. 

It has often been remarked in the army that officers who leave 
the service and go into private life are sure to return to it, on the 
occurrence of war, with rank far above that of the officers left 
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behind amongst the regulars. Jefferson Davis, Clay, Stevens, 
McOlellan, Burnside, Sherman, Grant, Mitchel, Slocum, Kose- 
crans and McCall are prominent examples of this, and there are 
numerous others. The reason for this is plain. The regular 
officer, cut off very much as he is by the peculiarities of our ser- 
vice from contact with his fellow citizens, loses that touch so 
easily kept up by the officer in civil life, and when the oppor- 
tunity occurs he is just in the position to meet the want demanded 
by the community. It is this touch with civil life which it is in- 
tended to keep up by the plan I propose. The governors of 
States, having secured the services of a number of officers by de- 
tails for a series of years, would be enabled to appoint them to posi- 
tions in the State militia, the older ones as field officers of regi- 
ments, the younger ones on the staff, and the influence of all 
would be speedily felt in the State organization. 

At the commencement of the Civil War the prejudice against 
the Academy, so deplored by General Scott in his letter, from 
which I have already quoted, was increased in the popular mind 
by the fact that at a time of great civil turmoil and excitement 
when, in all the other walks of life, people were severing their 
connection with the government, some of her graduates were 
seen to leave the service and, in the political phraseology of the 
times, " go with their States," and it was loudly proclaimed that 
West Point fostered disloyalty to the government which educated 
its pupils for her military service. But this feeling was in a great 
measure swept aside when the country came to recognize the ser- 
vices of her graduated cadets, and to realize the fact that a West 
Point education actually kept loyal one-half of the southern gradu- 
ates ; that four-fifths of all graduates remained loyal to the gov- 
ernment ; that one-fifth of those engaged laid down their lives in 
the war, whilst between one- third and one-half were wounded.* 

It was a Southern graduate who, amidst doubt and perplexity, 
and when there was uncertainty and wavering in the highest officials, 
shifted his little garrison from Moultrie to Sumter and defended his 
flag to the last. It was a Southern graduate who, in far off New 
Mexico, having received a letter from his father disowning him 
for not resigning and coming home to join his State in rebellion, 

* Politics does not constitute any part of West Point education, though constitu- 
tional law is taught there, and although the whole tendency of the instruction is to 
ignore partisan politics it cannot be expected that a few years course can entirely ob- 
literate the teachings of early life amidst a community where peculiar political ideas 
have existed for generations. 
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went into battle, fought his battery until all his gunners were 
shot down and then, in face of the coming charge of rebels, coolly 
seated himself upon the trail of his gun, drew his revolver and 
fired it until he was shot down. It was a Southern graduate* 
who, down in Texas, commanding a little post of one company, 
replied to a rebel summons to surrender, that he had been placed 
in charge of that post by his government and he would surrender 
it to no one unless by its order. It was a Southern graduate who, 
with his gallant division, so bravely resisted the advance of Early's 
troops at Cedar Creek as to enable Sheridan, when he reached the 
field, to rally his army on this division, turn the tide of battle, 
and win a great victory. In the mad whirl of secession 
there were two graduates from Mississippi who remained true to 
the flag under which they were raised. One of them, at the head 
of a cavalry force, cut his way out of Harper's Perry, and joined 
McClellan's army at Antietam. He afterwards fell leading a 
charge at Beverly Ford. The other laid down his young life 
gallantly defending Knoxville, Tenn., against his own people. 
The " Rock of Chickamauga" was a Southern graduate. 

An institution with this record need not fear to look the world 
in the face, nor will the country long harbor the remembrance 
that in the mad whirl of political revolution some of her pupils 
were torn loose from those teachings which it will be well to 
disseminate more and more. 

John Gibbon. 

* This graduate shortly afterwards resigned and joined the Rebellion. 



